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LATE  NEWS 


NOTE 

By  a  reorganizational  directive  of  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Ezra  Taft  Benson,  the  Office  of  Foreign 
A gr i c ul t ur a 1  R e la t i on s  was  discontinued  as  of  March 
10;  1953 >  and  its  functions  transferred  to  the 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  a  newly  established 
agency    within    the  U.S,  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Imports  of  cotton  into  the  United  States  in  January  1953  totaled 
25,32Frbales~7of  500 '  pounds  'gross]  ,  including  15,084  from  Egypt,  5,834 
from  Mexico,  1,811  from  Pakistan,  1,567  from  India,  and  1,032  from  Peru. 
The  Auguct -January  1952-53  total  of  97,389  bales  is  much  higher  than  the 
corresponding  6-month  total  of  28,991  bales  in  1951-52.    The  12-month 
totai'for  that  year  is  78,162  bales. 


Imports^  of  cotton  linters  into  the  United  States  in  January  totaled 
19,.302  .bales  foTTHo" pounds  net)  including  Mexico  10,103,  Brazil  6,718, 
and  the  Soviet  Union  1,534. 


'  Exports- -of  cotton  linters  from  the  United  States  in  January  totaled 
22_,;3 V)  bales'  (of  400  pounds  net)  including  7,903  to  France,  7,727  to  Japan 
5-,066.  .to- Western  Germany,  1,159  to  Canada,  and  471  to  Switzerland. 


(Continued  on  Page  274) 
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consumers  of  farm  products  of  current  developments  abroad  in  the 
crop  and  livestock  industries,  foreign  trends  in  prices  and  con- 
sumption of  farm  products,  and  world  agricultural  trade.  Circula- 
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1952-53  COTTON  PRODUCTION  IN 
BRAZIL  CONSIDERABLY  BELOW  1951-52 

The  production  of  cotton  in  Brazil  during  1952-53  is  now  expected 
to  total  about  1,600,000  bales  (500  pounds  gross),  consisting  of  400,000 
bales  of  North  Brazilian  cotton  which  was  picked  in  the  latter  half  of 
1952,  and  1,200,000  bales  in  South  Brazil  for  harvest  during  the  first 
half  of  1953.    The  current  cotton  crop  in  South  Brazil,  particularly  the 
30  percent  planted  after  December  1,  has  been  adversely  affected  by 
drought  and  insect  damage,  and  yield  prospects  have  been  reduced  consider- 
ably from  earlier  estimates.    This,  together  with  smaller  acreage,  is 
resulting  in  a  reduction  of  about  500,000  bales  from  the  1951-52  crop. 
However,  this  is  being  partly  offset  by  an  increase  in  North  Brazil  of 
about  150,000  bales  over  last  season. 

Weather  conditions  were  favorable  for  harvesting  the  1952-53  crop  in 
North  Brazil  and  virtually  complete  ginnings  records  substantiate  the 
earlier  production  estimates  of  about  400,000  bales.    In  implementing  the 
government's  1952-53  purchase  program  in  North  Brazil  the  Bank  of  Brazil, 
acting  as  an  agent  for  the  government,  was  permitted  to  raako  loans  up  to 
80  percent  of  the  support  price  for  various  types  of  cotton.    If  such  loans 
are  not  redeemed  within  a  specified  time  (c  months  with  option  fco  renew 
for  an  additional  6  months),  the  Bank  pays  the  remaining  20  percent  and. 
acquires  ownership.    The  price  established  under  this  support  program 
ranges  from  49  to  71  U.S.  cents  per  pound,  depending  upon  staple  length. 
Sales  to  mills  must  be  at  or  above  the  support  price. 

The  purcha.se  program  for  the  1952-53  South  Brazilian  crop,  the  harvest 
of  which  is  tiuet  beginning,  was  announced  in  December  1952.    It  provides 
minimum  guaranteed  prices  to  inducers  f0r  each  grade  of  cotton,  in  contrast 
to  the  1951-52  program  which  provided  a  minimum  price  of  255  cruzeiros  per 
arroba,  equivalent  to  4l,95  U,S.  cents  per  pound  for  all  cotton.,  irrespective 
of  grade.    The  established  1952-53  minimum  prices  vary  from  17 0  to  285 
cruzeiros  per  arroba  (27.97  to  46,89  U.S.  cents  per  pound,  converted  at  the 
official  rate  of  exchange).    For  more  details  of  this  program  see  January 
19>  1953 ,  issue  of  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets.    In  1951-52  aost  of  South 
Brazil's  crop  was  picked  and  sold,  in  contrast  to  the  usual  practice  of 
leaving  low-grade  cotton  in  the  fields.  .  Eowever,  a  largo  part  of  the  low- 
grade,  cotton  from  the  current  crop,  may  again  be.  left  in  fields  as '  the 
.1952-53  minimum  support  price  has  been  established  by  grades  and  apparently 
no.rainimum  price  provided  for  ungraded  cotton. 

Consumption  of  raw  cotton  during  1951-52  totaled  780,000  bales  (500 
pounds  gross).    It  now  appears  that  consumption  during  this  season  may 
equal  or  somewhat  exceed  this  amount.    Stocks  of  raw  cotton. in  Brazil  on 
August  1,  1952,  are  estimated  at  about  1,5  million  bales,  including  unginned 
cotton.    Current  stocks  are  still  very  high,  as  exports  in  the, 5  months 
August -December  1952  totaled  only  26,000  bales  (compared  with  223,000  bales 
during  these  months  in  1951 )  and  consumption  of  raw  cotton  thus  far  in 
1952-53  has  been  at  about  last  yearns  low  level. 

Efforts  are  being  intensified  to  dispose  of  the  large  stocks  of  1951-52 
cotton  acquired  by  the  Bank  of  Brazil  at  prices  considerably  above  current 
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world  prices,    Also,  it  now  appears  likely  that  a  large  part  of  the  1Q52-53 
crop,  both  in  North  and  South  Brazil,  may  be  purchased  by  the  Bank  under 
the  present  loan  and  purchase  programs,  -  A  recent  barter  transaction 
involving  the  exchange  of  15,000  metric  tons  (about  69,000  500-pound  bales) 
of  Brazilian  cotton  for  70  Jet  planes  from  the  United  Kingdom  has  been 
completed.    In  earl}-  March,  the  British  Saw  Cotton  Commission  was  offering 
Type  5  Brazilian  cotton  for  April  delivery  to  the  mills  of  Lancashire  at 
29,20  pence  (3^.27  U.S.  cents)  a  net  pound  and  Middling  15/l6"  American  at 
31*90  pence  (37. ^  U.S.  cents)  on  comparable  terms.    Additional  barter 
and/or  trade  negotiations  are  said  to  have  been  under  way  with  several 
countries. 

Invitations  to  submit  offers  for  cotton  were  extended  to  buyers  of 
various  foreign  countries  by  the  Bank  of  Brazil  and  the  bids  made  in  response 
to  these  invitations  were  submitted  by  February  10,  1953.    Even  though 
several  bids  were  submitted,  no  sales  of  cotton  lave  been  ccnsumated  as  a 
result,  so  far  as  has  been  announced,    The  Free  Exchange  Market  Act  signed 
by  the  President  of  Brazil  on  Jar.uary  7,  1953,  and  effective  on  February 
21,  1953  >  appears  to  afford  one  means  for  disposing  of  part  of  the  large 
exportable  surplus.    It  is  not  yet  clear,  however,  in  what  way  the  provisions 
of  this  legislation  will  be  applied- 

CURRENT  BEAN  HARVEST  IN 
CEILS  LARGEST  IN  k  YEARS 

The  1952-53  bean  crop  now  being  harvested  in  Chile  is  the  largest 
in  k  yearsj  according  to  the  American  Erabassy,  Santiago.    It  is  esti- 
mated unofficially  at  1.5  million  bags  of  100  pounds,  9  percent  larger 
than  the  previous  year  but  12  percent  smaller  than  the  prewar  (1935-39) 
average  production. 

The  larger  1953  harvest,  together  with  removal  of  all  export 
restrictions  on  export-type  beans  in  Chile,  may  mean  larger  exports 
from  that  country  in  1953.    The  exportable  surplus  from  this  crop  is 
estimated  at  about  790,000  bags,  400,000  bags  crystalles,  150,000  arroz , 
110,000  red  kidney,  20,000  red  Mexican  and  113,000  bags  of  other  classes. 

Prices  of  those  varieties  of  beans  used  domestically  have  fallen 
sharply  in  Chile  in  the  last  3  months--40  percent  below  a  year  ago. 
Prices  have  held  firm  for  the  export  type,    Recent  exports  of  arroz  sold 
for  about  $11,50  per  100-po'und  bag;  red  kidneys  for  about  $10.90  and  red 
Mexican  for  $8,^0, 

In  11  months  of  1952  bean  exports  from  Chile  totaled  about  575,000 
bags,  of  which  335,000  went  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  115,000  to  Cuba. 
The  next  largest  shipments  of  less  than  20,000  bags  each  went  to  Belgium 
und  the  United  States,    Varieties  exported  were  not  indicated  but  the 
United  Kingdom  probably  took  mostly  white  beans  and  Cuba  red  varieties,. 
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FATS  AND  OILS?    WORLD  PRODUCTION . AND  TFADE  l/ 

World  exports  of  fats  and  oils  in  1953  may  be  up  at  least  slightly  from 
1952,  when  trade  is  estimated  to  have  been  12  percent  smaller  than  in  1951» 
Total  world  production  of  fats  and  oils  in  1952  is  estimated  at  h  percent 
below  the  all-time  record  high  of"  195\.» 

*  >  .* 

World  production  of  fats,  oils,  and  oil -bearing  materials  in  the  cal- 
endar year  1952,  in  terms  of  fat  or  oil  equivalent,  .is  .estimated  at 
2^,990,000  short  tons*    While  this  represents  a  decline  of  k  percent  from 
the  record-high  25,980, 000  -tons  produced  in  .195.1,  .it  is  an  increase  of 
17  percent  from  the  I945-U9  postwar  level,  and  a  gain  of.  .9  percent  from  the 
1935-39  prewar  average.    On  balance,  the  decline  in.  production  last  year  is 
accounted  for  by  a  drop  from  195 1  of  more  than  1,000,000  tons  in  olive  oil 
output,  •  : 

World  eiports  of  fats,  oils,  and  oil-bearing  materials  are  expected  to 
total  at' least  5,5^5,000  short  tons  oil  equivalent  in  1953,-  assuming  that 
the  present  state  of  international  tension  continues.    While  this  quantity 
is  but  slightly  more  than  the  estimated  5.,5^7.,P°0  tons,  exported  in  1952,  it 
reflects  a  decline  of  12  percent  from  the  tonnage  traded  in  1951*    Also,  it 
indicates  an  increase  of  35-  percent  from  the  volume  exported,  in  19^5 -^9 >  but  . 
a  decline  of  15  percent  from  prewar. 

World  Production  .... 

Fats  and  oils  production  in  1952  under  each  of  the  5  broad  categories, 
except  2--edible  vegetable  oils,  which. was  down  sharply,  and  industrial  oils, 
which  was  up--did  not  Vary  greatly  from  the  previous  year.    In  relation  to 
the  postwar  period  19^5-^9,  however,  production  was  up  markedly  in  every  in- 
stance.   In  comparison  with  prewar,  production  of  edible  vegetable  oils, 
industrial  oils,  and  animal  fats  in  1952. was  substantially  higher;  and  while 
output  of  palm  oils  was  only  moderately  .greater ,  marine  oils  production  was 
considerably  smaller. 

Output  in  1952  of  edible  vegetable  oils,  comprising  oils  from  several 
of  the  major  cultivated  oilseed  crops,  plus  the  harvest  of  olives  for  crush- 
ing, is  estimated  at  7,915,000  short  tons.  .  Reflecting  a  decline  of  12  per- 
cent from  1951,  the  over-all  decrease  in  this  second-largest  category  of 
fats  and  oils  is  explained  by  the  abnormally -small  olive  crop  in  the 
Mediterranean  Easin  following  a  record  harvest  in  1951.    The  decline  in  the 
cottonseed  oil  estimate  is  due  to  the  smaller  cotton  crops  in  the  United 
States,  China,  India,  and  Mexico.    Significant  also  is  the  increaea  in  soy- 
bean oil  production,  due  to  expanded  output  of  beans  in  both  the  United 
States  and  China.    This  was  offset,  however,  by  a  decrease  in  the  sonf lower 
seed  crop,  chiefly  in  Argentina  and  Uruguay. 

If  A  more  extensive  statement  will  soon_be  published  as  a  Fore 1 ga  A gri o ul  - 
ture  Circular  available  from  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service ,  if^Sf,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D,CC 
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Table  1  -  FATS,  OILS,  AND  OILSEEDS :    Estimated  world  production, 

;,.  averages.  1935-39  and  1945  -49,  annual  1951  and  1952 

•  ..;  (1,000  short  tons) 


Commodity 


Total  In  fat _ or  oil^  equivalent 


Average 

19 3  5 -WTfa^^W 


I  1951  1/  ;  1952  2/ 


» #  0 « « 


Edible  vegetable  oilsT   ~Tf.  5 
Cottonseeds  oo«?«v»»«»c»«»»>»o«oj  * 

P^anUOo  •asu*.««*«r*9c*a«o*        e  o  •  o  •  2 

Soyouan . e  •  4  r<  • « •  1  ■  o  i'i «  <  <.< k  ■  1 «  « ! 
Sunflower  ,o.a«9to.«  #  o--»  #  jc.iia.ooo 

Oil  ^e  oe«f>««o«*cc«eec!.»e3ee 

oosame  o  ^ » « ?  ^  » ^  « o  ^ • • » « ©  ♦  ?  •  • 

To  Gal  4  e»pfl»soBo»««« 

Palm  oils:  4/ 

OOCOnUt«  oooeo««»»#»«<<a9»»»3  3oc«» 

Palm  kernel,  <>•<»»  •  • » •««.■».  a  «<e  » o  •  o  £ 
Pa  lm  > « iM  )>«'.»it  g  >  « 1 1  t«'t  «•  t  •  •  <  o< 
Babassu  kernelt . , . .  * « e , .  „ 

To  bal  o  •  «  •  a  •  «  ,  *  c  *  a  «  e  u  •  »  o  « 

Industrial  oils.  3/ 

Li.nseedn , , « 0 ,  « •  • e  o  o  • « #  ©  o  ©  • « » a « 
Cantor  bean0  es.^a.. .jo««. 

j.'apeS0Od<  a  s  «  o  s  •  «  •  e  «  e  eo  e  •  •  6  <  9  c  ea 
0 1 1  C 1  Oa  1 1  <  9  <  (  <  >  •  '  •  «  9  I  a  c  <  •  t  |>  t  >  1 
X  Ung  7aa«««ec.,,3ooaf??«*«.««3.» 

Per ilia  seed. ©  o,o«a,.d.,;aooeoc 

Total, » o ,  c « i'a 
Animal  fats : 

Butter  (fat  content) . 

Tallow  and  greases* , , .  a . , . . .  4  „ , 

T(DtQfXr>  O  9  <   C  •   •  V  9  J  Q  «   0  #  0  3  ^  v  9 

Marino  oils? 

1 / 1^3. I©  0  ^  «  e  1  o  «  c  c  o     j  f  c  *  a  «  *  o  u  1  o  ;  *  j  » 

Sperm  whale . ,  s  ? , . ,  „ ,  ,  c , ,  „ , . .  c  „  „ 

Fish  (inoluding  liver ) „ e , 

DO  tell  •  r>oo<5sc«o*o©«»3<o<;» 

Estimated  world  total.  0 ,  e  „  c .  «.<,,, 
l/   ReviVed.     2j    Preliminary,  3 
prcduotion  has  been  estimated  by  assuming  for  each  of  the  vsrious  crops 
that  a  certain  proportion  was  crushed  for  oil.    The  years  shown  are  those 
in  which  the  seed  was  produced  and  not  necessarily  the  years  when  the  oil 
was  extracted,,    kj    Estimated  on  the  basis  of  exports  and  the  limited 
information  available  on  production  and  consumption  in  the  various  pro- 
ducing areas c    5/    I946-49  average. 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  Fats  and  Oils  Division,  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture , 


1,720-:  i,3h5 
1,670  s  1,075 
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3,260 
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 9.025 
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H153 
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85 

1,075  $  595: 
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In  the  case  of  vegetable  oilseeds,  oil 
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Table  2  -  FATS    OILS,  ASD  OILSEEDS.!    World  trade,  averages  1935-39 
and  19&5-49,  annual  1951,  1952,  and  forecast  1953 

(1,000  short  tons) 


;  _   .in  fat^  or  oil  equivalent 

Commodity  :~  Average'      ~  _    :  /    ;~Estimate    :  Forecast 


Httble  vegetable  oils;;  ;  :  ;  : 

Cottonseed  .....;  190  :  80  ;  110  ;  100  ;  95 

Peanut  :  852  ;  460  :  465  •  47  0  ;  1*90 

Soybean.  ;  440  ;  135  :  .     51'-'  :  3 '00  ;  320 

Sunflower  :  32  ;  75  :  135  :  50  :  55 

Olive  oil........ ....;  17 0  ;  170  ;  76  ;  65  ;  55 

Se  sane                          »  .  30  y  40  ;  50  ;  60 

Total...  £  i/ft?  _t  050  1,330  r  1  ,'')35  '  '  t  1,075 


Palm  oils;                   :                 ;  :  :  : 

Coconut  ....;       1,290    ;  865  :      1,4^0  :      1,245  :  l,lp'° 

PaLn  kernel.....  ;          36O    ;  310  :       '  3S0  ;         38O  '   :  375 

Palm.  ;          540    ;  35O  ;         520  :         '550  ;  540 

Babassu  kernel  :  20^_X  18  t           22  ;         2/  ;  2/ 

Total  :   "  2,210  \  _;  ~  SBSC      ...  2,t^F"  :  2»1T5  ;  2,095 


Industrial  oils;           ;  ;  ♦  :  : 

Linseed  :  714    :  280  ;        460  :  220  ;  300 

Castor   101    ;  98  ;        110  ' :  95  :  115 

Rapeseed...  i  45    ;'  35  :          70  :  90  ;  65 

Oiticica..  :  4    ;  11                11  :  7  :  5 

Tung  ..:  2/  89    :  55  :         53  :  45  :  45 

Perilla                         :            40  :  0  :  0  ;  0  ;  0 

Total.  i__J22-L_i~  rJl^  'Y~~~~r{2'~      '   -  J   "  ,  550 


Animal  fats:                 ;                  ;  •  :  : 

Butter  (fat  content).;  4/     460    :5/  315  ;  380      :  345  :  3-'5 

Lard  ;           ISO    ;  265  :  39O      ;  365  :  340 

Tallow  and  greases. . . ;__        24?    ;  170     j          38O      t  500  ;  4Q0 

Total....  ;    ~  "        ■  j  7.  -  750  :    •  1,150  £  1, 210  ;  1,205 


Marine  oils:                 ;  ;  ;  ;  : 

Whale.,  ;           545  ;  280  :  435  ;  450  ;  450 

Sperm  whale..  ...;            30  :  40  ;  120  ;  85  :  60 

Fish  (including  liver);     _     135  ;  65  ;  :  145  _;  135  t  130 

Total.  :          710  '   405  ;  700  3  670'  :  "  THfo 

Grand  total. . . . . . . . . . ;'  '  _  6ffi?  T  ~Tj2j  ~:  6 ,316  '  :  5  ,5^7  :  5 ,5%5" 

l/  Revised.    2/  Less  than  500  tons^  193 3 -37  average.  4/  1934-33  average . 

2/  1946  -49  average. 


Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  Fats  and  Oils  Division,  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 
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Production  of  the  palm  oils  in  1952  is  estimated  at  3,315,000  short 
tons,  5  percent  less  than  in  1951,    Virtually  all  of  this  decline  resulted 
from  decreased  production  of  coconut  oil,  with  copra  output  down  sharply 
from  the  previous  year  in  Indonesia  and  reduced  substantially  in  the 
Philippines  and  Malaya.    Increased  output  of  coconut  oil  in  Ceylon  was  not 
sufficient  to  offset  these  declines.    The  small  production  of  babassu  ker- 
nels in  Brazil  reflects  2  successive  years  of  drought-  • 

Industrial  oils  production  in  1952  was  an  estimated  3,310,000  tons,  a 
gain  of  3  percent  from  1951.    The  increase  ih  linseed  oil  output  reflects 
the  substantially  larger  1952  crops  of  flaxseed  in  Argentina  and  Canada, 
partially  offset  "by  Reduced  harvests  in  the  United  State's,  India,-  and 
Uruguay.    The  marked  increase  in  rapeseed  oil  results  chiefly  from  the  ex- 
panded production  of  rapeseed  in  India,  Japan,  China,  and  France,  offset 
in  part  "by  a  decline  in  output  in  Sweden,    The  small  increase  in  castor 
oil  output  reflects  primarily -the  larger  1952  castor  bean  crop  -in  the  ■ 
United  States,  since  the  harvests  in  the  2  major  producing  -countries, 
Brazil  and  India,  were  estimated  to  be  equal  in  size,  respectively,  to 
those  of  1951  r    Tung  oil  output  was  down  sli'ghtly  because  of  smaller  "tung 
fruit  harvests  in  China  and  Argentina,  not  fully  offset  by  the  -larger  1952 
crop  in  the  United  States,    The  reduction  in  oiticica  oil  production  in- 
dicates again  the  effects  of  drought  in  Brazil, 

Output  of  animal  fats,  which  constitutes  the  largest  category,  is  esti- 
mated at  9,025,000  tons  in  1952,  an  increase  of  only  one  percent  from  1951. 
Butter  (fat  content)  production  declined  last  year  from -1951  due  chiefly 
to  reduced  output  in  the  United  States,  Netherlands,  and  Denmark.  ■  -The  in- 
crease in  the  production  of  lard  is  accounted  for  largely  by -expanded  out- 
put in  Europe,  and  the  greater  production  of  tallow  and -greases  is  due 
primarily  to  increases  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  •  ...... 

The  estimated  production  of  -marine  oils  in  1952  is  925  ,  000 -short -tons, 
a  reduction  of  5  -percent  from  1951.  -  While  whale  oil  output  from'the  Ant- 
arctic pelagic  catch  was  up  slightly  from  the  year  before,  production  of 
fish  oil  was  lower, *  And  sperm  oil  output  is  believed  to  have  dropped 
sharply  due  to  low  prices  for  oil,  while  production  costs  continued  high. 

International  Trade 

With  total  trade  in  1952  at  an  estimated  level  12  percent  lower  than 
1951,  the  decline  is  accounted  for  principally  by  the  reduced  exports  of 
edible  vegetable  oils,  the  palm'  oils,  and  industrial  oils.-  In  comparison 
with  the  19^5-^9  postwar  period,  1952  trade' in  palm  oils,  animal' fats,  and 
marine  oils  was  much  greater,  relatively.    In  relation  to  the  1935-39  pre- 
war years,  exports  in  1952  of  the-  edible -vegetable  and  industrial  oils 
reflected  a  severe  decline.    Trade  in  animal  fats,  however, 'was  more  than 
one -third  larger  than  prewar. 

Edible  vegetable  oils  trade  in  1952,  estimated  at  1,035,000  short  tons, 
was  down  22  percent  from  the  previous  year,  due  largely  to  the  decline  in 
exports  of  soybeans  and  sunflower  seed  oils.    Shipments  of  soybeans  and  oil 
from  the  United  States  and  China  were  sharply  below  1951 >  and  Argentina's 
exports  of  sunflower  seed  oil  also  were  greatly  reduced. 
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Trade  in  the  palm  oils,  the  largest  of  the  5  fat-and-oil  groups,  total- 
ed about  2,175,000  tons  in  1952,  down  10  percent  from  1951.    This  decline 
was  due  primarily  to  sharply-reduced  availabilities  of  copra  from  Indonesia 
and  the  Philippines,    The  increase  in  exports  of  palm  oil  was  offset  large- 
ly by  the  fact  ; there  was  virtually  no  babassu  kernel  oil  exported  from 
Brazil. 

Exports  of  the  Industrial  oils,  estimated  at  457,000  tons,  were  down 
37  percent  from  1951,  chiefly  because  of  greatly  reduced  exports  of  linseed 
oil  from  Argentina.    And  while  trade  in  castor  oil  was  down,  owing  largely 
to  reduced  exports  from  Brazil,  rapeseed  oil  shipments  were  up,  principally 
because  of  the  greater  quantities  exported  from  France,  India,  and  China. 

World  movement  of  animal  fats ,  constituting  the  second-largest  fats- 
and-oils  group  in  quantity  traded  in  1952,  is    estimated  at  1,210,000  tons. 
This  represents .an  .increase  of  5  percent  from 'the  year  before.    Exports  of 
butter  (fat  content)  were  down,  principally  because  of  smaller  shipments 
from  Denmark  and  Sweden-,    Trade-  in  lard  also  ; was  smaller,  due  chiefly  to 
reduced  exports  from  the  United  States.    More  than  offsetting  these  reduc- 
tions, however,  -was  the  substantial  increase  . in  exports  of  tallow  and 
greases,  primarily  inedible  tallow  .from  the  United  State.s  

Trade  in  marine  oils  in  1952  is  estimated  at  67,0,000.  tons,  h  percent 
less  than  in  1951.    The  decline  stems  largely,  from  .the.  reduced  trade  in 
sperm:  oil„  


NOTE: ---Product ion  of  fats  and  oils  in  a  given,  calendar,  year ,  as  estimated 
here,- is  in  large  measure'  that  which  is  available .. for  consumption  and  trade 
in  the  following  calendar"  year .    This  is  true!more  so  with  respect  to  vege- 
table'oils  than  animal  and  marine  fats  and  oils.  .  Thus-,  .the .  estimated  pro- 
duction in  1952  includes  estimates  of ' the  actual  output .of -the  various 
.animal  fats  during  calendar  1952  in, both  the  Northern  and  Southern  hemis- 
pheres.   It  includes  estimates  of  the  various .marine  oils  produced  in  both 
hemispheres  in  1952,  including  whale  oil  from  .both  pelagic  (open-sea)  and 
shore-station  production,,    Minus  certain  allowances  .explained  .below,  it 
includes  the  oil  equivalent  of  the  Northern  hemisphere  .oi.laee.cl  .crops  and 
the  olive  crop,  -produced  and  harvested  in  1952*-,  It  includes-- again  minus 
certain  allowances- -the  oil  equivalent  of  1952  .Southern,  hemisphere,  oilseed 
(  including  flaxseed)  and  tree  crops,  whose  harvests,  began,  before.,  .the  close 
of  the  1952  calendar  year/    It  includes  the  oil.  equivalent,  of.  the  estimated 
I952  production  of  copra,  palm  kernels,  and  babassu  kernels^,  plus,  the 
estimated  actual'  production  of  palm  pi  I  in  1952,,  .  In.  estimating  the  oil 
equivalent  of  certain  oilseeds,  however,  varying  allowances, are. made  for 
losses:  and  for  uses  other  than  crushing  into  oil,-.  .These  include,  uses  for 
seed,  feed,  and  food  purposes,   ,   ..  * 


This  is  one  of  a -aeries  of 'regularly  scheduled. reports  on  world  agricul- 
tural production -approved  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  Committee 
on  Foreign  Crop  and- Live-stock  Statistics.    It  is'  based  in  ..part  upon  U.S.  . 
Foreign  Service  reports. 
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U.S.  IMPORTS  OF  OLIVE  OIL 
INCREASE  SLIGHTLY.  IN  1952 

United  States  imports  of  edible  and  inedible  olive  oil  in  1952  total- 
ed 2l+,009  tons,  representing  a  slight  increase  from  1951  but  approximately 
one -half  the  volume  imported  in  1950  and  prewar.    Of  this  quantity  22,788 
tons,  or  95  percent,  was  edible  oil.    As  in  the  previous  2  years,  almost 
one -half  of  the  edible  oil  imports  came  from  Spain.    Italy  ranked  second 
as  a  source  of  edible  oil,  accounting  for  about  one  third  of  the  total. 
Virtually  all  of  the  inedible  oil  was  purchased  from  Portugal. 

OLIVE  OIL,  EDIBLE  AND  INEDIBLE:    Imports  into  the  United  States, 
by  country  of  origin,  average  1935-39,  annual  191+9-1952 

(Short  tons)-  


Country,  of 
origin 


:  Average 
:  1935-39 


19^9 


1950  :  1951  1/  :  1952  1/ 


Edible  oil 


Algeria........... 

France....  , 

French  Morocco. .  • , 

Greece.  

Italy.....  

Portugal  

Spain. ... . ........ 

Syria  and  Lebanon, 

•Tunisia  

Turkey. ........... 

Others......  

Total.  


126 

I      170  ' 

:         62  - 

:  11. 

I  1 

2,1+32  : 

S          115  ! 

:  983 

:  305 

i  1,508 

3  : 

1      1,0^2  - 

::   .    133 ... 

:  9 

2,1+52  i 

!         36  : 

:  29 

[  20 

5  16 

15,766  : 

!      ^,752  ! 

!  12,207 

i  5,518 

5  7,078 

183 

:        108  : 

!  89 

\          28  - 

\  53 

8,7&7  :i 

1   ■  2,921-! 

:  22,3.83  . 

I.  13,659  ' 

:  12,953 

18  : 

:  13^ 
:       1+1+6  ' 

:     '  ■  88 

l  2/ 

l,-600  , 

;     3,597  ' 

1      ~5*+6  i 

!  999 

\       272  i 

!  18 

1  60 

5  77 

38  ! 

!  28 

:  55 

:  61 

:  9$ 

31,405 

:  10,021+ 

:  39,61+4 

!  20,208 

:      22 ,7'88 

Inedible  oil 


Algeria. .  

France  

French  Morocco. . . . 

Greece  . . . .« 

Italy  

Portugal..,,....., 

Spain.  , 

Syria  and  Lebanon. 

Tunisia  

Turkey. ........... 

Others ,  ,  

Total  


Total  edible 
■         and  inedible. . 
1/    Preliminary";  27" 


3,996  : 

:          21  ! 

51  ' 

!  ki 

\  1+2 

37  i 

\          22  ; 

:         37  i 

\             1+1+  ! 

5,505 

1         Ik  i 

!         50  : 

1,868 

:     l,*+22  ! 

\        181  : 

1,930  ! 

!  •     2,91k  ! 

!       1,770  : 

:  1,101 

2,11+1+ 

:           1+  ! 

5             81+  ! 

5  77 

Ik 

131+ 

!          81  ! 

:         81+  j 

1,975  ! 

:          19  ! 

!       1,028  ! 

\  27 

5  k 

37  i 

JS 

17,72i+  - 

:     1,562  - 

:     4,382  , 

!     1,939  : 

1,221 

1+9,129  ! 

:    11,586  I 

!    1+1+.026  : 

22,11+7  ! 

:  21+.009 

Less  than  .5  ton. 
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VENEZUELA'S  VEGETABLE  OIL 
OUTPUT  SEEN  UP  IN  1953 

Venezuelan  production  of  vegetable  oils  from  indigenous  raw  materials 
in  1953  is  forecast  at  14,100  short  tons,  or  slightly  above  the  1952 
estimate  of  13,70°  tons,  reports  James  H.  Kempton,  Agricultural  Attache, 
American  Embassy,  Caracas.    It  is  considered  probable  that  Venezuela  will 
continue  in  its  present  deficit  position  with  respect  to  vegetable  oils 
for  some  years  to  come.    There  is  no  planned  campaign  in  progress  for 
increasing  the  acreage  of  coconut  palms,  whioh  are  the  principal  source 
of  local  vegetable  oil.    Other  sources  of  oil  are  cottonseed  and  sesame. 

Copra  production  is  estimated  at  an  average  of  16,500  tons  yearly  c, 
Commercial  cottonseed  from  the  1952-53  cotton  crop  is  expected  to  amount 
to  about  5,000  tons,  or  40  percent  less  than  in  the  previous  season.  The 
recent  1952-53  sesame  crop  (harvested  in  January-February)  may  be  as  large 
as  4,400  tons  against  3,300  tons  in  1951-52. 

The  manufacture  of  soap  has  reached  the  lowest  figure  since  1946, 
when  production  data  were  first  published.    In  the  first  11  months  of 
•  1952  soap  output  was  13,982  tons,  against  16,033  tons  in  1952,    There  is 
a  limit,  though,  below  which  soap  use  is  not  likely  to  decline,  since  syn- 
thetic detergents  are  not  suitable  for  the  riverbank  laundering  practised 
in  much  of  the.  back  country.    Butter  production  in  Venezuela  in  January - 
November  1952  amounted  to  1,180  tons  as  compared  with  1,566  tons  in  the 
entire  year  1952,    Although  no  data  regarding  domestic  production  of  hog 
lard  were  reported ?  output  previously  has  been  estimated  at  4,000  to  5/000 
tons  per  year. 

Principal  imports" of  fats  and  oils  into  Venezuela  during  January- 
November  1952  (1951  imports  in  parentheses)  were  as  follows:  Copra--17,566 
tons  (14,268);  sesame--9,952  (3,5l6);  peanuts— 55  (479);  coconut  oil— 30 
(4,537);  olive  oil,  pure— 482  (177)  J  linseed  oil,  boiled— 471  (617) ; 
linseed  oil,  crude— 70  (34);  castor  0II7-9I  (22);  inedible  vegetable  oils  — 
1,649  (1,229);  edible  vegetable  oils,  unspecified— 1,158  (1,518);  hog  lard—  3,317 
(4,278);  tallow— 822  (666);  butter— 3, 108  (2,020);  and  industrial  animal, 
oils  —165 .-tons  (112  tons). 

The  regulation  is  Still  in  effect  that  compels  crushers  to  purchase 
all  local  copra  at  $300  per  metric  ton  ($272  per  short  ton)  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  duty  free  imports.    An  attempt  has  been  made  to  systematize 
this  arrangement  by  setting  up  a  board  to  determine  local  production  and 
requirement  with  corresponding  authority  to  allocate  local  purchases  and 
importations*    This  board  has  not  been  in  existence  long  enough  to  become 
effective  especially  in  its  estimating  functions.    The  first  result  of 
this  arrangement  was  to  leave  several  crushers  without  prime  materials, 
either  local  or  imported,,    This  shortage  caused  some  of  the  crushers  to 
turn  to  the  palm  oil  produced  by  a  local  processor  and  that  company  was 
able  to  dispose  of  its  accumulated  stocks  and  to  reinitiate  fruit  harvest. 
It  is  not,  however,  expanding  its  palm  acreage*    (See  Foreign  Crops  and 
Markets  of  March  2,  1953,  page  191.) 
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Vegetable  lard  manufacture  in  Venezuela  during  January-November  1952 
amounted  to  13,^25  tens,  against  18,290  tons  in  12  months -1951.  Its 
price  is  controlled.    Ceiling  prices  of  local  vegetable  lard  (U.  S.  cents 
per  pound)  are  us  follows:    Factory  to  wholesaler — 36  cents;  wholesaler 
to  retailer — 3S  cents;  and  retailer  to  consumer- -43  cents, 

Hog  lard,  whose  price  also  is  controlled,  was -exempted; from  import 
licenses  on  September  11,  1952,    On  October  11, ' 1952,  an  import  duty  on 
hog  lard  of  2. 0Q  bolivar es  per  gross  kilogram  (27  cents- per  pound)  became 
effective  with  an  8  percent  reduction  if  shipped  in  wooden  crates.  Im- 
porters of  hog  lard  are  permitted  to  charge  8  percent. over  their  costs  and 
retailers  are  permitted  a  mark  up  of  10  percent  over  cost  price, 

The  2  margarine  makers- 'til  Venezuela  are  operating  on  the  basis  of  one 
8-hour  shift  so  far  as  margarine  is  concerned,  though  one  operates  on  a 
24-hour  basis  in  its  cooking  oils  department  using  sesame  seed,  chiefly 
imported  from  Nicaragua.    Margarine  does  not  appear  to  have  caught  the 
fancy  of  the  Venezuelan  housewife  and  the  big  sale  is  to  aliens  who  were 
already  familiar  with  the  product, 

A  local  detergent  is  packed  and  sold  by  one  of  the  large  soap  makers. 
This  product  is  finding  competition  formidable  and  cannot  as , yet  be  con- 
sidered a  profitable  undertaking. 

An  oil  extraction  plant  at  "Puerto  'Cabell o  is  once  again  operating  in 
pilot  plant  form.    Under  the  present  experimental  trials  oil  is  extracted 
mechanically  from  copra  down  to  14-15  percent.    The  cake  is  then  put 
through  flakers  and  subjected  to  the  solvent.    It  is  claimed  that  by  this 
system  an  extraction  to  lower  than  one  percent  oil  is  achieved  and  the 
recovery' Of  the  solvent  is  practically  100  percent, 

U.S.  IMPORTS  RECORD  TONNAGE  OF    '  • 
CASTOR  OIL,  SMALLER  VOLUME'  OF  BEANS 

The' United  States,  the -world's  leading  importer  of  castor :beans  and 
castor  oil,  purchased  a  record  volume  of  oil  in  1952  but  the  smallest 
volume  of  beans  since  1938.     Oil  imports  amounted  to  55,903  tons  and  bean 
imports  totaled  70,491  tons.    In  terms  of  bean  equivalent  imports  aggre- 
gated a  record  volume  of  194,720  tons  compared  with  173,640  in  1951  and 
the  previous  record  of  184,670  tons  (revised)  in  1950. 

Brazil  continued  to  be  the  major  source  of  castor  beans  and  oil 
despite  the  fact  that  purchases  from  that  country  were  down  from  1951. 
Imports  from  Brazil  totaled  91,670  tens,  bean  equivalent,  or  47  percent 
of  the  total.    Purchases  of  oil  from  India  were  stepped  up  to  20,200  tons 
bringing  total  bean  and  oil  imports  to  50,000  tons  (bean  basis)  or  one- 
fourth  of  the  over-all  total.    Bean  imports  from  other  sources  such  as 
Haiti  and  Ecuador  were  at  roughly  average  levels.    Oil  imports  from 
Argentina,  Paraguay,  and  Peru  were  slightly  larger  than  in  1951. 
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UNITED  STATES :    Castor  "bean  imports 
"by  country  of  origin,  1952  with  comparisons 

(Short  tons) 


Country  of 

 _  origin 

NORTH  AMERICA;:" 
El  Salvador, 

Haiti  

Other  

Total, . 
SOUTH  AMERICA : 


Argent ina,, , , 
Brazil.  

Ecuador  


Paraguay. .... 
Total. ., 

EUROPE 
ASIA: 
China. 
India. . , . , , 
Other., .... 
Total. 

AFRICA  ", 

ftrand  total 
1  /  Pre  1  i cii nar y 27~Eq v 


Source:.   Bureau  of  the  Census, 


sAverage. 
:1935-39 

;  191+9 

;     1950      ' ; 

;  1951  1/ 

;  1952  1/ 

•  TOO 

•  J-J  J 

:  11 

\  111+ 

:  2;7l+3 
!  15 

17I+ . 

:  3.-11+8: 

>s  ;  9. 

5,373 

:  137 

:  168 
:  l+,501 
:  122 

.— m 

:  3,331: 

5,793 

- 

:       269 : 
•  61,1+56 

.              O ! 

137 . 912 
i  ..  2,319 

'  2/  89,10l+: 
:  '  !+,302: 

'50,321 
^,307 

565 

:  39,236 
:  6,279 
;   112 

:~olv731i 

p^07231 

2£  93,1+06: 

55 ,  o93 : 

"  l+5,o27 

1 

1 

:  let 

:  112: 
:  1,960; 
:  2,1+38; 

1,395 

1,253: 
28,026: 

1.1+09: 

391. 
8,1+63 

'  '  "  2; 826 

:  5,U7 
7,718 

:  n+,5o0: 

'  3  otSoFi 

ll,o"80 

12^835 

:    •  27" 

3L.  k'ftfo 

1,391 

2/l32,lb9: 

"  7Fl55$: 

70^+9! 

seel,-    3/  Includes  l+,-523  tons  from  Angola,  .  . 

UNITED  STATES:    Castor  oil  imports 
"by  country  of  origin,  1952  with  comparisons 


(SI 

tort  tons) 

Country  of 
origin 

lAverage : 
•1935-39: 

19!+9 

;  1950 

;  1951  u 

:  195-2 1/ 

NORTH  AMERICA 

:  To 

-  G 

31 

SOUTH  AMERICA  it 

Argentina ,  

:  5,273' 
17. 

:  11 

:  23,01+2 
:            103 : 

10k 

31+9 

:          "  1+1+- 

!  1+56 

:  23,595 

:  378 

i  I67; 

72. 

55 

Total,  

•  5,290: 

"    23, 228:; 

35;390 

.  21+7596^ 

71. 

2,019 

:    TO,  925 

ASIA: 

I        1+2 : 

9 

29I+ 

95 

:  6,985 
161 

•  20,200 

:   '  1+2 

n 
s 

 38^ 

,  20^200 

OTHER  

7*8" 

113: 

5,309 

23 , 626 

55;  903 

1/  Preliminary, 
Source:    Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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CUBAN  IMPORTS  OF  LARD  SET 
RECORD  IN  1952;  TALLOW  DOWN 

Cuban  imports  of  lard  and  rendered  pork  fat  during  October -December 
1952  of  1*2,397,000  pounds  brought  total  imports  in  1952  to  166,929,000 
pounds,  an  increase  of  almost  16  percent  from  the  previous  record  of 
li*5,985,000  pounds  in  1951,  reports  Agricultural  Attache  Thomas  M.  Reid, 
American  Embassy,  Havana,    Virtually  all  of  the  lard  consumed  in  Cuba, 
the  largest  outlet  for  American  lard,  is  imported  from- the  United  States, 
Practically  no  processing  of  domestic  hog  fat  is  done  on  the  Island  as 
hogs  are  farm -slaughtered  and  sold  as  fresh  pork. 

Imports  of  inedible  tallow  and  grease  into  Cuba  in  the  fourth  quar- 
ter of  1952  were  5,900,000  pounds  as  compared  with  4, 800,000  pounds  in 
the  preoeding  quarter.    Total  imports  for  calendar  year ■ 1952  of  26,200,000 
pounds,  however,  were  almost  one-fourth  less- than  those  of  1951* 

CUBA;    Imports  of  lard  and  rendered  pork  fat  and  inedible 
tallow  and  grease,  quarterly  195O-I952 


(1,000  pounds) 


Quarter 

r      Lard  and  rendered  pork  'fat 

j    Inedible  tallow  and  grease 

...  m1  

:    1950  - 

1051      :  1952 

July -September , . ,  j 
October -December . j 

:  36,244 
!  33,760 

f  45,311" 
24,474: 

\  49/304! 

!  25,477! 
1  31,558: 
39,146: 

t        56,120  : 
33,224  : 
.     37,138  j 
1/  42,397-: 

:  8,000' 
5,600: 
9,700; 

:  8,700: 

.ft  • 

i      8,800:  6,200 
14,600:  9,300 
6,200:  4,800 
4,700:1/  ^?00 

,   13? ,7891 

•  145,085: 

168,929  : 

32,000: 

34J00:  26,200 

1/  Preliminary. 


Source:    American  Embassy,  Havana, 

During  the.  month  of  October  1952  imported  prime  steam  lard  wholesaled 
locally  from  a  low  of  16.00  cents  per  pound  to  a  high  of  16.75  cents.  In 
November  the  price  ranged  more  narrowly,  from  16.00  to  16.25  cents  per 
pound.    The  lowest  price  registered  during  the  fourth  quarter  was  in  December 
with  a  low  of  15.25  cents.    Third  quarter  1952  prices  ranged  from  16.00 
to  18.50  cents  per  pound. 

Cuban  imports  of  lard  and  rendered  pork  fat  are  normally  heavier  dur- 
ing the  first  and  fourth  quarters  of a  calendar  year  than  in  the  2  other 
quarters.    Heavier  imports  of  lard  during  the' October -March  period  are  due  to: 
(l)  The  traditional  increase  in  lard  and  pork  fat  usage-  in,  Cuba  during,  the 
Christmas  festive  season;  and  (2)  greater  Cuban  buying  power  during  the  sugar 
milling  season.    Sugar  mill  employment  normally-  gets  under  way  in  January,  reaches 
a  peak  near  the.  first  of  April  and  then  gradually  diminishes. 
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U.S.  PALM  OIL  IMPOSTS 
DROP  SHARPLY 


United  States  purchases       palm  oil  in  1952,  totaling  25,623  ehort 
tons,  dropped  to  about  one-half  the  1951  volume  and  represented  less  than 
one-sixth  of  the  prewar  imports.    Approximately  three-fourths  of  the  1952 
imports  came  from  Africa -"Virtually  all  from  the  Belgian  Congo.  While 
Indonesia  was  by  far  the  principal  source  of  supply  in  prewar  year a ^  with 
imports  from  there  averaging  over  119,000  tons,  purchases  by  the  United 
States  from  that  Far  Eastern  country  last  year  amounted  to  only  7,024  tons. 


UNITED  STATES:    Palm  oil  imports 
by  country  of  origin,  1952  with  comparisons 


(Short  tons) 

Country,  of 
origin 

!  Average  ; 
V  I933r39  : 

:  19^9 

;    1950  1 

;  195i  1/  j 

1952  1/ 

,2/  iMki 

ASIA: 

:  ooj 
:  J 

:  11,399: 

9  - 

; 

:  l5,8l6j 
491  i 

 % 

7,024 

i 

i 

AFRICA : ;  j 
Portuguese  Africa.  

1  120,365: 
i 

t  i 
!  '20,111; 
:  521! 

!     1.6,033 ' 
407- 
:          116  < 

i  : 

i  — •-  , 

:  29,661: 
:  -  : 
:  39: 

1  : 
1  22,L>!5  : 
i  115 

t  5,307  ! 
:         624  , 

•  17,30/: 

:  3l,52o! 

:         5^0  j 
!  9^5: 

!  -236j 

7,02^ 

18,1+25 
29 

.  .27. 

23 
51 

!     37 ,193 

:  29,700 

:  28,1^1 

 ±J?Z> 

•  < 

:  ^-tiTo' 

1  28,200 

:     50, 62k i 

25,623 

1/    Preliminary.    2/    Includes  l,WQ  tons  from  Canada,    J,/    Includes  1,212  tons 

from  the  Netherlands. 


Source  j'  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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U.S.  FISH  OIL  EXFORTS 
DECLINE  SIGNIFICANTLY 

United  States  fish  oil  exports  in  1952  declined  12  psrcent  from  1951 
and  42  percent  from  the  195O  record.    Shipments  amounted  to  21,0° I  tons 
compared  with  24,920  and  37>?&7  tons,  respectively,  in  the  2  previous 
years.    About  94  percent  of  the  total  was  sold  to  Europe,  with  the  largest 
single  volume,  11,967  tons — or  more  than  one -half  of  the  over -all  total-- 
going  to  the  Netherlands.    Western  Germany  purchased  5,134  tone  or  almost 
one-fourth  of  the  total, 


UNITED  STATES:    Fish  oil  exports  by  country  of  destination, 

1952  with  comparisons 

(Short  tons) 


CounEry  of 
..destination 


Indies « , 


>  ft  o  c  •  0 
a  a  •  o  » 


•   o  •  . 

a  .  t  • 


NORTH  AMERICA 

British  We's 

Canada 

Cuba. ...,„, 

Mexico. ...  0 

Other...... 

Total 
SOUTH  AMERICA 
EUROPE; 

Belgium  -Luxembourg,, .  c . 

Western  Germany, . .  „ c . 
Italy..  0.. 

Netherlands.' .P ........ i .'<,. 

Switzerland. .......  c     .  •„ . » » 

Other  ....................... 

ASIA: 

Ko3T  G3,  M  «  e  1  9  1  •  1 1 «  ft  1  ••«tt'#ioD«o*90 

Philippines,  Republic  of........ 

0 1  her  •  1 1  ■  t )  1  •  •  1 1 9 « •  <  ■  <  <  1 1  •  ■  1 1 1 1  c 

Total. ....oo..«o...c9.oja« 

OTHER . •..c.o.c.ioo.c.oc. 

Grand  total. .... 

Preliminary. 


.  0  *  • .  • » 


Average 
1935-39 


12 

45o 
155 
45  . 

7  29  ' 


8 

19 
126 

15 
15 
10 

15 

300 


66 
24 

1,234 


1949 


54 
4,161 

8-s; 
30, 
9 

T342"- 


2,100; 

57'  ' 
5,645  ' 

20 
5,354 

no 

3pSu 

1,323 

308 

 3§  „ 

1,^09"  _ 

19,308  ~" 


1950 


1,696 
181 
'  "123 

o 

222 


20 
47 

'5,645s 

7 

20,735 

af'891 

:  * 


951  ll  1  1952  l/ 


9 


540 

 m 

~  37,9*37 


113 
1,734 

71 

63 
5 

„.  L>2 

2C2 
1,162 
6,050 

'  14 
6  ')2ii 
4,514 
4,027 


22 ,073 


744 


751 
24,920 


.  488 
100 
122 

 L 

713 

8 

149 

5;  134 

220 
11,967 

3,140 

43 
20,0oT^ 


5i+6 
20 

IB 

3 

"21,"9Sl 


Source:    Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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U0Sn  TUNG  OIL  IMPORTS 
UP  SLIGHTLY  IN  1952 

The  United  States  imported  14,934  tons  of  tung  oil  during  1952,  This 
represents  a  slight  increase  from  1951  hut 'a  sharp  drop  from  the  56,242 
tons  purchased  in  1950  and  average  prewar  imports  of  6l,595  tons.  Prac- 
tically all  of  the  oil  came  from  South  America  with  Argentina  alone  supply- 
ing 11,596  tons  or  three -fourths  of  the  total.    Purchases  from  Paraguay 
and  Brazil — at  2,147  and  95.6  tons,  respectively- -were  more  than  double  the 
quantities  imported  from  these  2  countries  in  1951. 

UNITED  STATES:    Tung  oil  imports  by  country  of  origin, 
1952  with  comparisons 


(Short  tons) 


Country  of 
origin 

:  Average 
:  1935-39- 

;  1949 

1  1950 

;  1951  1/ 

1952  1/ 

SOUTH  AMERICA : 
Argentina  ...  <,  e  g  ««•  a  ««»»<.•** . 

• 
• 

•  « 

■  •  * 

:  8,244 
>  66 

1  9,306 

:  571: 

302' 

:  7,199- 
352 

:  861: 

:  11,596 
:  956 
2,147 

, :  1 

1  8,310 

10,179: 

8,412: 

14,699 

ASIA: 

;  56,609: 

21,721. 
:  2,453 

:  44,114: 
:  1,949: 

:  5,590. 
;        851 : 

:  4 

30 

:   61, 468: 

24,174 

:  46,063 

:  6,44l: 

3^ 

2/  ' 

201 

Grand  total, c . . 

s  61,595 

-  32,484 

:  56,242 

:  14,353: 

14,934 

l/  Preliminary o    2/  Less  than  .5  ton 


Souroe:    Bureau  of  the  Census. 

With. tung  oil  from  China  embargoed  since  December  195  0,  imports  from 
that  country  were  practically  nil  in  1952c    The  world's  largest  producer  of 
tung  oil,  China  was  the  only  significant  source  of  tung  oil  imported  into  this 
country  in  prewar  years „ 

PHILIPPINE  C0PPA  EXPORTS 
CONTINUE  LOW  IN  FEBRUARY 

Copra  exports  from  the  Philippines  continued  low  in  February.  The 
total  volume — 32,656  long  tons — was  the  smallest  monthly. shipment  since 
February  1950  and  was  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  tonnage  exported  in 
February  1952e    -Coconut  oil  exports  also  were  down--only  3,654  tons,  or 
the  smallest  tonnage  since  June  1950.    In  terms  of  copra  equivalent 
February  exports  amounted  to  38,456  tons0 
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Copra  shipments  were  distributed  as  follows!    United  States,  20,i+13 
tons  (Pacific  15,075,  Atlantic  1,^50,  Gulf  3, $88);  Canada,  500;  Israel, 
1,300;  Italy,  3,500;  the  Netherlands,  2,300;  Belgium,  500;  Denmark,  2,500; 
and  the  West  Indies,  1,14-3  tons.    Coconut  oil  exports  that  went  to  the 
United  States  (Atlantic)  were  3,122  tons,  and  to  Colombia,  532  tons. 

January  coconut  oil  export  data  have  been  revised  as  follows:  United 
States  (Atlantic)  2,710;  West  Indies,  582;  total,  3,292  tons. 

The  mid-March  copra  export  price  was  $240  per  short  ton,  c.i.f. 
Pacific,    This  is  the  highest  reported  mid-month  quotation  since  April 
1951.    Local  buying  prices  were  reported  at  43  to  44  pesos  per  100  kilo- 
grams ($2lB.45-$223.53  per  long  ton)  in  Manila  and  "38  to  43  pesos  ($193.05- 
$218,45)  in  producing  areas. 

EL  SALVADOR'S  OILSEED 
OUTPUT  SEEN  DOWN  IN  1953 

Production  of  both  sesame  and  commercial  cottonseed  in  El  Salvador 
in  1953  is  expected  to  decline  from' the  3,800  and  16,730  short  tons,  re- 
spectively, produced  in  1952,  reports  Richard  C.  Desmond,  Agricultural 
Attache^American  Embassy,  San  Salvador.    Prices  for  the  1952  sesame  crop 
as  in  1951,  were  unsatisfactory  to  producers,  and -a  still 'further 'decline 
in  the  area  planted  to  sesame  can  be  expected -in '1953.   'In'1952,  'the  area 
planted  to  sesame 'was  10,500  acres,  or  15  percent  below 'the  1951  acreage. 

Cottonseed  production  in  El  Salvador  varies  with  the  'production  of 
cotton  for  fiber.  '  For  price  reasons  the  area  in  'cotton  in  1952  of  69,000 
acres  was  a  drop  of  about  3,500  acres  from  the  previous  year.  Present 
indications  are  that  the  area  in  cotton,  and  hence  in  cottonseed,  will 
show  a  further  decrease  of  about  8,500  acres,  in  1953 •       '  ' 


By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  sesame  produced  in  El  Salvador  is 
exported.    Approximately  80  percent  of  the  seed  produced  in  1952  already 
has  been  sold,  mainly  to  Venezuela  and  some  to-  the  United  States,  Most 
of  the  cottonseed  produced  will  be  crushed  locally.    It  is  expected  that 
about  50  percent  of  the  oil  so  produced  in  1953  will  be  exported.  January- 
November  exports  of  sesame  seed  and  cottonseed  oil  in  1952  (1951  exports 
in  parentheses)  were  2,906  (2,246)  and  651  (417)  tons,  respectively.  With 
the  exception  of  email  quantities  of  sesame  seed,  imports  of  oilseeds  and 
oils  into  El  Salvador  are  insignificant. 

FINNISH  AGRICULTURAL 
SITUATION  REVIEWED 

In  a  review  ©f  the  situation  and  prospects  of  Finnish  agriculture  at 
the  turn  of  the  year,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Martti  Mi ettumen,  des- 
cribed the  heavy  losses  incurred  by  farmers  through  crop  damage  during 
the  autumn.    He  estimated  those  losses  at  9,2  billion  marks  (about  $40  million), 
and  said  the  effect  on  the  rural  population  had  been  enhanced  by  the  general 
slump  in  Finnish  exports  whioh  had  resulted  in  declining  demand  for  timber 
and  lower  stumpage  prices. 
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The  Minister  reviewed  the  steps  the  Government  had  taken  to  remedy  the 
situation  of  the  Finnish  farmers,  including  the  provision  of  unemployment 
relief  work,  the  allocation  of  public  funds  to  compensate  for  crop  losses, 
and  measures  to  restore  and  maintain  an  equilibrium  "between  the  income  of 
the  farm  population  and  that  of  other  economic  groups.    Es  called  upon  the 
farmers  to  intensify  their  efforts  to  lower  production  costs  through  the 
improvement  and  rationalization  of  production  methods. 

YUGOSLAVIA  ENDS  COMPULSORY  DELIVERY                         ...       -  .  .  .  - 
OF  FARM  PRODUCTS  :  :.  •  .....  

It  was" officially  announced  in  Yugoslavia  on: March.  11  that  wool  has 
"been  placed  on  the  free  marketing'  list.    This  ends  the. whole  compulsory 
delivery  system  for  farm  products  introduced  soon  after  World. War  II  in 
Yugoslavia,  and  fulfills  the  promise  made  by  the  Government  that  deliveries 
of  wool  would  be  abolished  after  the  year.'s  deliveries  had  been  completed. 

The  abolition  of  compulsory  deliveries  to  the  Government. was  begun  in 
May,  1951  when  milk,  potatoes,  legumes,  hay  and  straw. were  removed  from  the 
list,  followed  by  meat  in  July  of ■  the  same  year,  and  fats  3- months  latsr. 
On  June  7,  1952  grains  were  removed,  leaving  only  wool  subject. to  obligatory 
sale  to  the  Government.    Industrial  crops,  such  as. tobacco  and  cotton,  which 
must  be  grown  under  contract  with  the  Government,  are  now  the  only  agricultural 
commodities  still  under  Government  control, 

BURMA.  RICE 
MARKETING 

Milled  rice  exports  from  Burma  in  1952  totaled  2,92^  million  pounds,  an 
increase  of  k  percent  as  compared  with  2,821  million  pounds  a  year  earlier, 
according  to  J.  H.  Boulware,  American  Embassy,  Rangoon.    Exports  were  the 
largest  in  postwar  years.    The  1952  shipments,  however,  were  less  than  one-half 
of  the  average  of  6,5Qk  million  pounds  in  the  prewar  (1936-40)  period. 

Other  countries  in  Asia  were  the  recipients  of  86  percent  of  the  total 
exports,  and  the  remainder  went  to  Africa  (6  percent),  Europe  (5  percent)  and 
the  Near  East  (3  percent).    The  principal  countries  of  destination  in  order 
of  quantity  were  India,  Ceylon,  Indonesia,  Japan,  Malaya,  and  the  United 
Kingdom, 

On  February  6  and  7  "the  State  Agricultural  Marketing  Board  (SAMB)  held 
discussions  with  representatives  of  buyer  nations  regarding  exports  from 
Burma's  1952-53  rice  crop.    In  these  discussions  were  disclosed  the  quantities 
and  prices  of  rice  allocations  to  the  Governments  during  the  January-June 
period  of  1953.    Allocations  were  as  follows  in  million  pounds  (1,000  long 
tons  in  parentheses):    Indonesia  269  (120);  United  Kingdom  202  (90);  Japan  202 
(90);  Ceylon  202  (90);  and  Ryukyu  Islands  67  (30). 
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BURMA.:    Rice  (milled)  exports,  "by  country  of 
destination,  1952  with,  comparisons 


Country  of 
destination 


India  ,*♦.«,«*.*.. 

Ceylon  , 

Malaya -Singapore . 
Indonesia. 
Borne  o / Sarawak 
Hong  Kong. 

Korea. ,  

Japan  ,  a  , 

Philippines, . . 
Okinawa 
Mauritius 
Other  Africa. . , 
Hear  East. 
United  Kingdom. 
Other  Europe. , . 
West  Indies „ „ . , 
Other  countries*,, 
Total . . 


1950 


Million 
pounds 
T26 
9k2 

59 
436 

1/ 

18 

1/ 
379 

1Jk9 

17 

52 

1/ 

163 


2,639 


.951 


Million 
pounds 

53k 

iko 
443 

33b 
1/ 

| 

75 
Ik 

1/ 

V 

237 


White 
rice 


Million 
pounds 


3"£o 
45 
213 
421 
33 
k2 
1 

338 
67 
13 
14 

91 
k8 

119 
7 
1 

o 


 -195 

Boiled 
rice 


'  Broke  no 


Mil  li  on.  :Mi  Hi  on 
pounds  :d ounds 

564: 

482: 
2: 


2, 


0: 

0: 
0: 
0: 
0: 
25 : 
43: 
32  j 
1; 
0: 
8: 
0: 


0 

0 

13 

'0 

0 

4 

0 
0 
0 
0 


2/ 


l/  Not"  separately  classified, 
Compiled  from  Embassy  reports, 


2,321;    1,793  s    1,097:   34 

2/ Less  than  500  pounds . 


Total 


Million 

pounds 

527 
228 
421 
33 
46 
1 

338 
67 
13 
3.9 
134 
87 
121 
16 
9 

  0 

27925 


India  is  entitled  to  784  million  pounds  (350,000  tons)  a  year 
under  a  trade  agreement  with  Burma,  Of  that  quantity,  515  million 
•pounds  (230,000  tons)  are  to  be  negotiated  on  a  Government  ~to-Govern- 
ment  "basis,  and  269  million  pounds  (120,000  tons)  in  private  trade 
channels.  'So  far  information  is  not  available  as  to  whsb  amount  of 
the  total  is  to  be  shipped  during  the  January-June  periodu 

The  SAMB  informed  buyers  that  of  the  total  quantities  allocated, 
two-thirds  will  be  available  at  specified  price3  in  Govemment-to- 
Government  transactions,  and  the  remainder  will  be  available  for  pur- 
chase in  private  trade.    Official  prices  of  Government -to-Government 
transactions  are  as  follows  in  dollars  pea?  100  pounds  (kyats  per  long 
tons  in  paranthenes ) :    Ngasein  Small  Mills  Special,  $7.50  (800); 
Sughandi,  Small  Mills  Special  $7*83  (835.56);  Meedone  Bazaar  Quality' 
$7.67  (817.78);  Meedone  Special  Quality,  $8.00  (853o33);  and  Milchar, 
$8.17  (87i.ll). 

With  the  exception  of  those  to  the  Ryukyu  Islands,  all  sales  are 
being  made  in  sterling,    A  part  of  the  agreement  with  tie  Ryukyus  is 
that  payment  will  be  made  in  the  dollar  equivalent  of  the  prices  listed 
for  types  purchased  for  the  Ryukyus,  that  is,  Sughandi  Small  Mill 
Special  11  million  pounds  (5,000  tons);  Meedone  Bazaar  Quality^  22  mil- 
lion pounds  (10,000  tons);  and  Meedone  Superior  Quality,  11  million 
pounds  (5,000  tons). 
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Two  points  are  noteworthy  in  the  present  allocation.    First,-  the 
Government -to -Government  allocation  made  to  the  Ryukyus  marks  the  first 
such  allocation  .in  recent. years  to  any  country  except  the  5  major  buyers  - 
Japan,  United  Kingdom , : Ceylon,  India  and  Indonesia.    That  concession  probably 
was  made  because  the  .Government  believes  the  Ryukyus  will  be  a  sure  dollar 
market  in  the  foreseeable  future.    Second,  as  compared  with" allocations  for 
January-June  shipment  in " 1952 ,  Indonesia,  Japan,  and  the  United  Kingdom 
received  substantially ' larger -amounts • this  year.    Ceylon,  however,  was  allocated 
269  million  pounds  (123^000  tons)  for  shipment  during  that  period  in  1952  and 
only  202  million  pounds  (90,000  tons)  in  1953. 

U.  S.  TOBACCO  EXPORTS  '  ...... 

IN  JANUARY  1953 

United  States  exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  during  January  1953- • 
totaled  30.7  million  pounds,  or  9  peroont  below  the  33»8  million  pounds 
exported  in  January  1953*    This  decrease  is  attributed  to  smaller  ship- 
ments to  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and  Philippine. 
Republic.  '         ;  ... 


Exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco,  January  1953,  with  comparisons 

(export  weight)  ..  . , 


Type  : 

January 

!  January. 
:  -1952 

1,000 

pound3  ! 

1,000  . 

pounds 

Flue  —cured* ...... 40.3. ..•9c(>.«.ci«<>&«...c  ' 

Dark-fired  Virginia  „„,..„.,,.<,*.,,.,,„,»,,: 

GX*  6  OH   R  XV  ©X*  9,co#»««««*fla*»*«««««<?«a<)<#««« 

C  X^ctX*   B  XTICLGX*  «  0  *  1  e  m  (  *  <)  0  *  c  #        •  c  «  c  0  »  m  1  id  • 

C  Xg9#X*  FlXlOX*  f  «  «  0  0  "  #'  0  *■&  •  *  •  •            *  «  «  9 'a^o  • 

24,129 
1,226  .      .  : 

276  ! 

3,064  : 

,783*  V: 
95  i 
30  : 

i    369        .  : 
306  .: 
107  ' 

361  ! 

:   .      27,013-  . 
1,194  . 

9tvm  f^."'v-374  '-. 

2,635  v 

:     '     .  3.41 

i    bak».-'  '^55'i'jo 
:      " '  184 
:  126 
121 

;  l4o 
'  444 

• 
• 

30,746  ; 

33,836 

Compiled  in  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  from  records  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census, 


Exports  of  cigarettes,  cigars,  and  cheroots  declined  in  January  1953 
as  compared  with  January  1952.    Exports  of  smoking  and  chewing  tobacco  and 
snuff  increased  during  January  1953  as  compared  with  last  January.  •« 
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Exports  of  tobacco  products,  January  1953,  with  comparisons 

Tobacco  Products 

"  ~       "  Claaa  of  products  :    January    :  "  January 

.                 _           .....   ,.   I  1221  ,     '>  l??2  

:  : 

Cigars  &  Cheroots  (1,000  pieces)..,  •  223 1  2kl 

Cigarettes  (1,000  pieces)  ;  1,306,15JM  1,516,765 

Chewing  tobacco  &  snuff  (pounds)   130,098:  77,788 

Smoking  tobacco  in  packages  (pounds),.,,,,.,.',:  29,o63j  55,891 

Smoking  tobacco  in  bulk  (pounds)...,,.,....,..:  380,873;  56,97^ 

Compiled  in  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  from  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  TUNG  . 
PRODUCTION  TO  EXPAND 

Tung  plantings  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  and  Swaziland  in  recent 
years  have  expanded,  'reports  Roy  0,  Westley,  Agricultural  Attaohe,  American 
Embassy,  Pretoria.    However,  the  present  small  production  of  tung  oil  there, 
forecast  at  about  150  short  tons  in  1953,  is  still  insufficient  to  meet  annual 
domestic  requirements  of  between  ^50  and  550  tons.    In  1951,  the  last  year 
for  which  figures  are  available,  imports  amounted  to  325  tons  of  Chinese  tung 
oil.    It  is  estimated  by  Some 'persons  in  the  trade  that  the  Union- will  become 
self-sufficient  during  the  next  decade,  and  by  then  may 'even  have  a  regular 
exportable  surplus,  '  •   

In  1952,  90  tons  of  tung  oil  from  South  African -grown  nuts  were  exported 
to  the  United  States  despite  the  fact  both  Swaziland  and  the  Union  are- 
deficit  produoers.    This  export  was  licensed  by  the  Controller  because  paint 
and  varnish  manufacturers  already  had  built  up  sufficient  stocks  of  imported 
Chinese  oil.    It  was,  therefore,  not  necessary  for  them  to  buy  all  local 
offerings  at  a  higher  price.    However,  most  sources — including  Government 
off icials-«agree  there  will  be  no  exportable  surplus  this  year. 


Tung  oil  prioes  in  South  Africa  have  softened  recently.    The  market 
price,  as  of  March  3,  was  said  to  be  L200  per  long  ton  (§j0k  per  short 
ton)  c.i.f,  Durban,  for  Chinese  oil,  and  £205  ($516)  for  South  African 
oil  on  the  Rand,    Offerings  (origin  of  oil  riot  'known  but  thought  to  be 
Chinese)  have'  Goine  also  from  Rotterdam  at  about  the  same  price,         ■"    ■■  -  ■ 

THAILAND  EXPORTS  LESS 
RICE  IN  1952  l/ 

Rice  exports  from  Thailand  in  1952  are  recorded  at  3,1**8  million 
pounds,  a  decline  of  8  percent  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  accord- 
ing to  a  report  from  the  American  Embassy,  Bangkok,    Fifty-nine  percent  of 
the  shipments  were  made  under  Government -to -Government  contracts,  and  1+1 
percent  were  exported  in  regular  commercial  channels.    The  principal 
countries  of  destination  were    Malaya-Singapore,  Japan,  Indonesia,  India, 
and  Hong  Kong, 


1/   A"  moire  extensive  statement  soon  will  be  published  as  a  Foreign  Agriculture 
Circular  available  from  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  U.S,'  Department"  "of 
Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D,  0, 

I 
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THAILAND:    Rica  (milled)  exports,  by  country 
oi'  destination,  1952  with  comparisons 


Country  of 
destination 


19^9  *  1950 


1?51 


:Govt,- 
to 
Govt. 


32E 


Ooramer - 
ciai 


55 
192 

173 
116 


299 
181 
575 

S3 

.  0 


Borneo .................. ^ .....  j .. : 

Ceylon.  ......  i 

China 

Hong  -long  .  . . .. o : 

India ..........a  „; 

Indonesia.  »....,: 

Japan. ...........................  : 

Malaya  -  Singapore ............  c « « : 

Philippines  , . . . » , .«....,.,..: 

Korea  , , ' 

Okinawa  ».«-«#.*, o ««  !  3/ 

Portuguese  Macao a . . .  ..»,«..? 

Saudi  Arabia .... 0 ..... 0 .......... : 

Other  Near  East, . 

New  Guinea ,  .,: 

Africa.   0 . : 

Ne  t  her  lands   1 

United  Kingdom  

Belgium  ,.,,«.,..  : 

West  Germany,.,,...,,,  3/ 

Other  Europe, „ .«,....,,. :  3/ 

New  Zealand. »  :  y 

Damaged  &  C  Grade  :  138 

Other  countries,., ,,».  6l 


! 
1/ 


0 
52 
58 
3 


67 
67 
58 
295 
194 

210 
721 

883 
14 
66 

3/ 
101 

% 

3/ 
112 

163 
66 
10 


3/ 


2/ 
124 
114 


Total . 
million 


3,270 


Million  Pounds 


pounds  classified  as  "in  transit*  shipments  with  ultimate 


0 
0 

235 

507 

411 

782 

801 
243 

.30 

3/ 

3/ 
3/ 

'43 
133 

1 
38 

1 

3/ 
3/ 
3/ 
_  86 

131 


¥4 

33 
0 
218 

390 

125 
344 

495 

66 
86 

13 

0 

22 

2 

11 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

it 

0 


1/ 


2/ 


0 

3 
0 

169 
1 

290 
313 
351 

0 

23 

8 
0 
0 

9' 
0 

35 

63 
7 

11 

5 
2 
1 

1/ 

0 


1,299 


Total 


44 

36 
0 

387 
391 
423 

657 
846 
66 
109 
21 
0 
22 
11 
11 
35 

63 

7 
11 

5 
2 
1 

3/ 


IT  93 

destinations  unknown,    ?./    98  million  pounds  classified  as  "in  transit" 
shipments,    3/    If  any,  not  separately  classified.    4/    Near  East  and  Africa, 

Compiled  from  Tim  has  sy  reports. 

Trade  sources  indicate  exportable  supplies  from  the ,1952-53  crop  of 
Thailand  are  estimated  at  from  3,000  to  3,200  million  pounds.  Carry-over 
1952  rice  stocks  in  Bangkok  were  estimated  at  500  million  pounds  (milled 
rice  equivalent).,  thus  making  an  estimated  total  of  3,500  to  3,700  million 
pounds  available  for  export  during  1953. 

PRIVATE  COTTON  BUYING  BEING 
ENCOURAGED  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

The  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  indicated  its  intention  to 
encourage  additional  private  buying  of  cotton  next  season  (1953-54).  The 
trade  is  being  assured  that  protection  against  declining  prices  will  again 
be  available  either  in  the  form  of  "cover"  by  the  government  or  by  private 
insurance,  depending  to  some  extent  upon  the  result  of  studies  now  being 
made  with  respect  to  the  costs  and  other  aspects  of  these  alternate  methods. 
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Assuming  that  some  satisfactory  protection  again  fluctuating  prices  is 
available,  it  now  appears  that  60  to  "JO  percent  of  the  1953-5**-  cotton  imports 
may  "be  "bought  on  private  account  in  contrast  .with  the  approximately  30 
percent  expected  to  be  purchased  in  this  way  in  the  1952-53  year0 

New  arrangements,  for  the  purchase  of  cotton  by  spinners  in  the  United 
Kingdom  were  inaugurated  on  September  1,  1952,  following  the  government's 
acceptance  of  recommendations  by  a  Cotton  Import  Committee,.  These  arrange- 
ments afford,  spinners  an  optional  method  of  buying  cotton,  •  i  ,e.  ,  ■  either- 
through  the  Eaw  Cotton  Commission  as  formerly- or  on  the:,  r- own  accounts  from 
foreign  exporters,..    With  respect  to  purchases  being  made  from 'the  private 
trade  during  the  present  season,  the  Commission  is  providing  ■  "cover"  or  '  -  1 
insurance  against  a  decline  in  prices,.    Such  protection  Is  ordinarily- 
obtained  by  hedging  on  futures  markets,  but  this  is  not  now  possible  i'n 
the  United  Kingdom,  - 

'■  Considerable  discussion  has  taken  place  over  the  past  months  with 
regard  to  the  possibility  of  reopening  the  Liverpool  Cotton  Exchange.  It 
has  been  previously  reported  that  arrangements- were  being  me.de- by  the 
Directors  of  the  Exchange  for  reopening  the  market  as  soon  as  circumstances 
would  permit.    However,  it  now  appears. unlikely,  that  the  market  will  be 
reopened  in  the  near  future  because  of  the  lack  of  dollars  to  finance 
futures  market  activities,  including  requirements  for  covering  Liverpool 
market  obligations  by  hedging  on  the  New  York  market  and  free  access  to 
dollar  supplies.  .  • •■ • 

'Consumption  of  raw  cotton  .during  August -Dec  ember  -  952  totaled  585,000 
bales  (500  pounds  gross)  compared  with  901,000  bales  during  these  months 
in  1951.    The  rate  of  consumption  this  season  is  considerably  below  last 
season  but  is  higher  than  during  the  past  summer.    It  appears,  in  view  of 
the  efforts  being  made  to  stimulate  textile  exports,  that  some  further 
improvement  in  mill  activity  may  occur  in  the  United  Kingdom, 

Imports  of  cotton  during  the  first  half  of  1952-53  (August  1952- 
January  1953)  totaled  554,000  bales  (500  pounds  gross),  less  than  half  of 
the  quantity  (1,175,000  bales)  imported  during  the  comparable  period,  a 
year  earlier,,    Of  the  1952-53  imports,  214,000  bales  were  received  from 
the  United  States,  73,000  bales  from  Argentina,  51,000  bales  from  British 
East  Africa,  and  49,000  tales  from  British  West  Af ri ca , ' c ompared  with 
484,000  bales,  2,000  bales,  75,000  tales,  and  12,000  bales,  respectively, 
from  these  countries  during  the  comparable  period  a  year  earlier. 

Stocks  of  raw  cotton  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  current  season 
(August  1,  1952)  totaled  1,282,000  tales.    Stocks  have  been  reduced  somewhat 
this  season  as  consumption,  although  still  on  a  relatively  low  level,  has 
been  larger  than  the  amounts  imported,    During  August -December  1952  con- 
sumption exceeded  imports  by  176,000  bales. 
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UNITED  KINGDOMS    Imports' of'  cotton  by  country  of  origin; 
averages  1935-39  and  19^5-^9;  annual  1950,  1951; 
August -January  1951-52  and  1952-53 

(Equivalent  bales  of  500  pounds  gross) 


Year  beginning-  August  1 


Country  of  origin 


Averages 


:  1935-39 


1913-^' 


1950 


1951 


Augus  t  -  J anuar  y 


1951 


1952 


Anglo -Egyptian  Sudan  . . . : 

Belgian  Congo  

British  East  Africa...,  

British  West  Africa.   «s 

Egypt  t 

India  and  Pakistan. .....  * . . 

Argentina. . 

Brazil. . , ...«,....,,,  ; 

Peru. 

.Soviet  Union. 

United  States...,.,,  • 

Other  British  Countries, ......  • 

Other  countries... «.  .  4 : 
Total, 


1,000 
bales 

,,  1^3 
1/ 
35 
26 
617 

iM 
1/ 

3 

 73 


2/ 


1,000 
bales 

195 
69 
65 
33 
379 
125 
k 

333 
Si 
3d 

3 

20 


1,000 
bales 

2lk 
5^ 
99 
69 
klO 
133 
83 
227 
136 
.  0 

302 
k 

3/  232 


1,000 
bales 


■  308 
h2 
133 
53 
72 
77 
2 

152 

¥ 

0I81 
5 

hj  Yjk 


3A28 


l,9t>3 


-1  tt;-6- 

1  ,olo 


1  630  m 

l/    If  any,  included  in  Other  countries.    2/    Two-year  average.  "3/ 


1,000 
bales 

172 

<  "..  20 

75 
12 

57 
5 
2 

152 

99 
0 

2 

-22 


1,000 

bales 


39 
10 

51 

13 
11 

73 

0 

33 
0 

21k 
1 

60 


1,175:  55^ 
Mexico  1267  ' 


Syria  2km;    k/   Mexico  102,  Syria  50. 


Compiled  from  Trade  and  Navigation  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  official  reports, 

CONSUMPTION  OF  COTTON  IN  ITALY 
SOMEWHAT  BELOW  LAST  SEASON 


The  consumption  of  raw  cotton  in  Italian  spinning  mills  during  the 
first  half  of  the  current  season  (August  19 52 -January  1953)  totaled  about 
^15,000  bales  (500  pounds  gross),  a  decline  of  approximately  50,000  bales 
from  the  quantity  consumed  during  the  .first  half  of  1951-52.  Consumption 
in  all  of  1951-52  totaled  890,000  bales  compared  with  985,000  bales  in  1950-51, 

Imports  of  raw  cotton  into  Italy  during  August -December  1952  totaled 
269,000  bales.  (500  pounds  gross)  an  increase  of  76,000  bales  over  the 
quantity  imported  during  these  months  of  1951.    Of  the  current  season's 
imports,  136,000  bales  originated  in  the  United  States,  79,000  bales  in 
Egypt,  and    26,000  bales  in  Turkey,  compared  with  imports  of  10>4,000  bales, 
^0,000  bales,  and  5,000  bales,  respectively,  from  these  countries  during 
August -December  1951, 
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Imports  during  the  latter  part  of  1951-52  were  considerably  larger 
than  the  amounts  consumed.    This  resulted  in  the  building-up  of  stocks 
from  a  1951-52  seasonal  low  of  208;000  bales  in  December  1951  to  395,000 
bales  at  the  beginning  of  the  current  season  (August  1,  1952) .  Stocks 
have  been  reduced  somewhat  this  season  as  the  amounts  consumed  have 
exceeded  those  imported.    During  August -December  1952  consumption  totaled 
3^5,000  bales — 76)000  bales  more  than  the  amounts  imported  during  these 
months.    Present  stocks  are  thought  to.. be  equivalent  to  k  to  5  months* 
requirements  at  present  rates  of  mill  operations. 

It  appears  that  the  domestic  demand  for  textiles  in  Italy  is  remaining 
fairly  firm  but  that  difficulties  are .still  being  encountered  in  maintaining 
exports  at  a  desirable  level.    The  limitations  imposed  on  Italian  textile 
imports  by  competing  countries  as  a  result  of  unfavorable  trade  and  foreign 
exchange  positions  of  these' countries- is  tending  to  retard  Italian  exports. 

It  has  been  reported  that  consideration  is  now  being  given  to  a  plan 
which  would  permit'  the  temporary  importation  of  raw  co'ttoh  "in  bond"  by 
manufacturers  provided  the  yarns  and  fabrics  manufactured  from'  Biicfa  cotton 
is  reexported.    Textile  mills  would  thus  be  permitted  'to'  'offset  the  amounts 
qf  exported  products  against  temporary  imports  of  cotton  and,  a't  the  end 
of  a  year,  duty  would  be  paid  on  any  •  temporary  .imports'  which  *were  -not  • 
covered  by  textile  exporte;    Previously,  it  has  been  neceSs'ary *to  import 
all  cotton  (except  that  in  transit  to  other  countries)  'duty 'paid,  and  make 
application  for  a  refund  of  duties  at  the  time. of  individual ' exports  of 
yams  and  fabrics.    This  method  resulted  in  mills 'being  forced,  in  some 
"instances,  to  wait  several- months  for  the  refunds.    The' new  proposed  plans, 
while  not  necessarily  providing  an  impetus  for 'Substantially  increasing 
textile  exports,  would  appear  to  reduce  the  operating  costs  of  those  mills 
which  export  textile e. 

CHILEAN  ONION  PRODUCTION 
INCREASED 

The  production  of  onions  in  Chile  is  estimated  at  3,850,000  bags 
(50  pounds)  for  the  1952-53  season  compared  with  3,352,000  bags  last 
year  and  is  the  largest  crop  in  a  decade.    The  increase  this  season 
is  attributable  entirely  to  increased  plantings  since  yields  per  acre 
are  about  the  same  as  in  the  previous  year. 

This  larger  output  has  made  possible  the  setting  of  an  export  quota  of 
1,102,000  bags  (50  pounds)  or  1,002,000  crates  (55  pounds)  but  there  is  some 
possibility  that  the  quota  will  be  increased  by  another  88,000  bags.  This 
improved  supply  position  together  with  the  relatively  strong  price  situation 
in  the  United  States  has  resulted  in  some  exports  to  this  country.  Shipments 
already  arrived  and  scheduled  to  arrive  through  the  first  week  of  April  total 
about  350,000  bags  of  50  pounds.    Through  March  1Q  about  193,000  bags 
had  arrived. 
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U.S.  RICE  EXPORTS 
HEAVY  IN  JANUARY 

United  States  rioe  exports  in  January  of  1,997 ,0C0  bags  (100  pounds) 
brought  to  9,050,000  bags  in  terms  of  milled  the  total  exported  during  the 
first  half  (August -January)  of  the  current  marketing  year.    This  is  a  record 
volume  for  exports  during  a  similar  period,  and  is  a  substantial  increase 
compared  with  the  previous  record  of  7,751,000  bags  in  the  corresponding 
months  of  the  year  before.  .The  principal  countries  of  destination  in  order 
of  volume  were  Japan,  Cuba,  Indonesia,  and  Korea. 

RICE:    United  States  exports  to  specified  countries, 
January  1952,  with  comparisons  1/ 


Continent 
and 
country 


Western  Hemief 


Canada 

British  Honduras. „ . , 

British  West  Indies. 

Cuba. ......... o . . 3 . . 

Netherlands  Antilles 

Venezuela , .......... 

Other  countries..... 
Total  W„  Hemisphere 
Europe; 

Belgium  &  Luxembourg 

Greece. ........ 

Iceland. ....... 

Switzerland.. . , . 

Other  countries 
Total  Europe,, 
Asia : 

Saudi  Arabia... 

Ceylon. 

Indonesia, , , „ , , 
Philippines. .  * , 

China, , . ,  

Korea ...... ... ,  o 

Hong  Kong  0 

Japan. . 

Other  countries 
Total  Asia, , , , 

Total  Oceania,, 
Liberia, < , , . . , 
Other  Africa, , 
Total  World,. 

17 


1/   Milled  rice,  including  brown, 


:"l945~46~  j 
t       to  i 

!  1951-52  ! 

,  1951-52  : 

!                    1  S 

1  1952-53  :1952    :  1953 
i       2/   j         :  2/ 

?  399: 
s  13: 
8  97: 
4,923: 
;  9: 
i  76: 
•         i  oh. 

443: 
22: 
54; 
5,118 s 
25i 

:  196i 
38' 

1,000  t 

280  ; 
12  : 

m  ! 

2,866  ! 

11  : 

179  . 
21  ' 

>                           «  « 

356  ;|      %  8  3^ 
:           2  s       0  i  0 
!         79  ?3/       :  1 
1     2,961  1    162  :  563 
:          21  2       2  i  3 
i         42  :      3  :  5 
6  j      2  83/ 

:  . ,  ,  ? >D«=1: 

• . ;  3>i7 . 

:     3  Ml  :    21'4  :  606 

:  73: 
•            t  no  1 

32 

ik/  Ilk 

i  57i 
s         209  j 

:  3: 
:          21 1 
l 

■ 

19  ! 
164  ! 

3/ 

ll+ 

!  1 

s 

!         34  ;     14  ! 

53/            il/  1 
!          4  :      0  i 
:         23  j  4 
1          1  :      r  1 

> 

:  4 

r  0 
I  1 

1  4 

:  1  '  338; 

;          291 : 

,        T907  < 

!          02  :      19  ! 

0 

r  00, 
.  0 
:  646 
:  -  1,136 
:•  796 
:  93 
:  37 
•  27Q 

:  23 

:  91 
:  7^1: 
;  1,799 
:  71' 
:  0 
!  2,821: 
5  0; 

;  5,^30 

!       .      60  < 

:  0 
!    -  1,412 

i   ■  0 
:  1,545 

i  0 
i  1,067 

!  2 

• 

•         67  s      h  : 

5        647  s      0  i 
:       Ooo  :   134  - 

p             0  j        0  j 
:           0  ;       0  ! 
f        83-9  !  407 
:        179  s  0 
:     2,951  i  H5 
E             2  s        1  I 

•  18 
i  0 

511 
!  0 
I  0 
!  231 

0 

!  6l0 
3/    ,  '  . 

s  -3,095 

!     10,962:     4-,  086  •      5,485  J    661  « 

:       ;:  5 
1    .  36 
:  1 

!            13  s           V  1          14  1       1  : 
!          73 :         46  :         22  s      0  j 
!            4:3/          s3/          :      0  : 

!  3 

-3/  , ,  

.?   ?,0?6 

1   17,23  9  J     7,751  :     0.050  s   £95  : 

.  i.;??7.  . .... 

broken,  screenings ,  and"  brewers ?~~r ice  and 
rough  rice  converted  to  milled  at  65  percent,    2/   Preliminary,    3/   Less  than 
500  bags,    4/   Average  of  72,000  bags  to  Austria,  l4,QQ0  bags  to  Germany  and 
11,000  bags"~to  France,    Source;    Bureau  of  the  Census 
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U.S.  COTTON  EXPORTS 
DOWN  IN  JANUARY 

Exports  of  cotton  from-  the  United  States  in  January  1953  amounted  to 
only  30^,000  "bales  of  500  pounds  gross  (292,000  running  bales)  compared 
with  lj-85,000  tales  (1+66, 000  running  tales)  a  month  earlier,    The  total  of 
1,810,000  tales  (1,738,000  running  tales)  exported  during  the  first  half 
(August -January)  of  the  current  market  year  represents  only  k-9  percent  of 
the  exports  during  a  corresponding  period  a  year  ago. 

World  cotton  trade  and  consumption  data  and  other  information  now 
aval  la  tie  for  the  first  5  to  6  months  of  the  current  market  year  provide 
some  clearer  indication  of  the  factors  responsitle  for  the  decline  in 
export . demand  for  United  States  cotton.    The  principal .factor  responsitle 
for  the  decline  thu3  far  i s . apparently  the  steady  downtrend  in  world 
cotton  prices,  particularly  since  mid-1952,  influenced  ty  the  large  stocks 
of  cotton  availatle  at  the-  teginning  of  "the  3eason  for  export  from  practi- 
cally all  important  exporting  countries,    It  appeared  that  importers  were 
■waiting  for  the  tottom  of  the  price  decline  as  evidenced  ty  the  fact  that 
imports  into  practically  all  of  the  cotton  importing  countries  during  the 
first  half  of  the  current  season  were  well  telow  the  quantities  being 
consumed,'  : 

Prices  of  United  States  cotton  were  atout.  equal  to  or  slightly  above 
those  for  similar  foreign  .growths  until  Novemter  1952  whenfurther  price 
declines  -in  foreign  cotton  widened  the  discounts  from  United.  Stat.es.  prices. 
Mill  consumption  In  Western  Europe  averaged  5  to  10  percent,  telow  the 
monthly  averages  for  1951-52  tut  in  Canada  and  the  Orient  it  has  averaged 
5  to  10  percent  above  the  1951-52  averages.    Prices  of  United  States  cotton 
declined  to  a  few  points  telow  the  support  level  atout  the  middle  of  January 
and  have  remained  around  1  to  l-l/2  cents  a  pound  atove  the  support,  level 
since  that  date.    On  the  basis  of  the  above  fa-ctore  it  was  exp.ec.te.d  earlier 
this  year  that  some  revival  in  exports  of  United  States  .cotton  c.Quld  be 
anticipated  in  the  last  half  of  the  season. 

More  recent  information,  however,  reveals  other  developments  that 
may  dampen  this  Improved  outlook  to  some  extent,  although  .the  ,export  demand 
for  good  grades  .should  remain  strong  because  of  world-wicde.  scarcity.  , 
Reports  from  the  principal  cotton  textile  export  markets  .indicate  that 
stocks  of  cotton  goods  are  sizable  and  import  demand  is  weak.,  Consumers 
in  these  countries  are  feeling  the  effects  of  sharp  declines  in  recent 
months  in  the  prices  of  raw  materials  being  exported,  thus  .reducing  income 
and  foreign  exchange  for  further  importing.    Important  also  is  the  fact 
that  the  decline:  in  world  cotton  prices  since  the  early  part  of  195.2  , has 
not  yet  been  fully  reflected  in  reduced  textile  prices  in  export  markets 
because  of  the  time  necessary  for  processing  and  distribution^    A  "buyers' 
market"  in  evidence  in  recent  months  may  mean  continued  weak  demand  for 
imported  textiles  until  prices  and  stocks  are  lower  and  thus  result  in 
some  reduction  in  mill  operations  in  countries  that  export  a  large  portion 
of  the  goods  produced. 


(Text  concluded  on  Page  27*0 
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UNITED,  STATES:    Exports  of  ootton  by  countries  of  destination;  averages 
1934-38  and  1945-^95  annual  1950-51  and  1951-52; 
August -January  1951-52  and  1952-53 

(Equivalent  bales  of  500  pounds  gross) 


: 

Year  beginning  August 

1 

Countries  of 

•  Averages 

S  1950-51 

:  t 

A  ugust -January 

destination 

•  • 

!  1951-52 

5 

1951 

j  1952 

■ ;  1934-38 

j 

.   :  1,000 

: 

1,000 

!  1,000 

!  1,000 

1.000 

:  1,000 

:  bales 

; 

bales 

!  bales 

{  bales 

bales 

1  bales 

• 

• 
♦ 

1/  36 

!  55 

!  32 

14 

I  17 

131  ! 

t  80 

I  317 

276 

:  54 

57  :          6  j 

1  0 

a 

i  0 

• 

14  : 

31 

i        34  i 

24  1 

:  17 

• 

21  i 

!             3  ! 

i         33  ' 

16  1 

:  4 

589 

575  : 

:       hkl  • 

!  309 

251 

:  231 

• 

340  ; 

i        481  : 

:       447  : 

282  , 

:  134 

» 

.  :       21.  i 

!  1   2               0  ' 

0 

1  0 

Italy  ,  , 

430 

: 

489  i 

t        546  ; 

!  560 

m  ! 

5  186 

86 

: 

131  ! 

158  ! 

:       197  : 

131 

5  48 

13 

• 
• 

7  : 

:         20  j 

I        15  | 

13  1 

1  7 

224 

« 
* 

69  i 

\            .  1  ! 

0  : 

0 

\  0 

: 

69  : 

:         66  j 

l           203  ! 

167  - 

57 

: 

12  : 

33  ! 

:  100 

75 

\  22 

2 

• 

26  ! 

:         22  j 

:         99  1 

94 

5  23 

. ■ *  1.0Q7 

488  : 

{           307  ! 

:       662  i 

504  - 

I  242 

10 

• 

47  ! 

78  ! 

:        122  ; 

54  , 

i  43 

•3/  85 

• 

12  « 

12  ! 

M      27  : 

16 

!  3 

.  •  3,593 

: 

2,545  : 

>       2,347  ! 

:     3,157  : 

:    2 ,116  : 

•  \:m 

275  ! 

431  ! 

:        296  i 

185  : 

155 

..:5/ 

20  j 

48  j 

:         35  : 

31  ! 

'  2/ 

2k  ! 

55  ! 

i         53  i 

28  ! 

:  29 

16  j 

24  : 

20  j 

11  ! 

!  8 

86  i 

219  ! 

778  ! 

474  ! 

:  27 

401  ; 

54  ! 

0  i 

0  j 

0 

35  : 

27  : 

0  ! 

0  : 

:  0 

5  : 

16  i 

14  j 

10  j 

1  9 

585  ! 

883  i 

1,095  : 

681  ! 

:  378 

..:5/ 

8,6 

;/    kP,  j 

86  3 

55  i 

21  ! 

26 

7  : 

0  J 

50  i 

42  ! 

:  8 

18  : 

140  : 

7/    ^  ' 

79  1 

8/  82 

4,280  i 

5,711  j 

3,678  : 

1,810 

l/    4-year  average.    2/    Less  than  500  bales.    3/    Includes  Portugal  39,  Soviet 
Union  23.    4/    Portugal  21.    5/    If  any,  included  in  Other  countries.    0/  3-year 
average,    jj   Taiwan  53,  French  Indochina  24,    8/    Taiwan  47. 


Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
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A  factor  tending  to  delay  improvement  in  United  States  cotton  exports 
is  that  prices  of  similar  foreign  growths,  especially  Pakistani,  Syrian, 
and  Turkish,  are  currently  quoted  in  European  markets  at  3  to  4  cents  a 
pound  below  those  for  United  States  cotton. 

■  On  the  "bright  side  of  the  ledger  for  export  improvement  are  these 
factors:    Mo3t  of  the  stocks  of  foreign-grown  cotton  available  for  export 
are  of  grades  "below  Strict  Low  Middling;  the  dollar  exchange  position  of 
nearly  all  of  the  cotton  importing  countries  is  satisfactory,  offering  no 
serious  handicap  to  imports  of  United  States  cotton;  Brazilian  cotton  in 
possession  of  the  Brazilian  Government  and  the  Bank  of  Brazil  has  not  yet 
been  made  available  for  export  at  prices  acceptable  to  prospective  buyers; 
a  substantial  increase  in-  evidence  this  year  in  cotton  imports  into  the 
Communist  countries;  and  an  uptrend,  in  prices  of  foreign  growths  in  the 
past  3  weeks  based  partly  on  expectations  of  reduced  world  production' in 
1953/  particularly  in  Brazil,  Egypt,  and  the  United  States , —By  Charles  H. 
Barber, 


LATE      HE  W  S  "    *  '  . 

(Continued  from  Page  24b)  '  . 

.The  consumption  of  raw  cotton  in  Canada  'during  February  1953 . totaled 
33,023  bales  (500  pounds  "'gross)  ,  a  decline  of  jkjS  bales  from  .January  1953 
but  an  Increase  of  3, 055 : bales  over  February  - 1952,        .    .     ...  ; 


The  Government  of  Egypt  has  recently  announced  that  cotton  may  be 
planted  during  the  next  3  seasons,  i.e.,  195-3  to  1955,  on  land  from 
which  winter  onions  or  clover  has  also  been  harvested,  provided  such 
harvesting  is  completed  before  March  15.    Thi3  is  a  modification  of  an 
earlier  decision  which  prohibited  the  planting  of  cotton  an  land  from 
which  any  winter  crop  had  just  been  harvested.    The  total  acreage  that 
may  .be  planted  to  cotton  (30  percent  of  the  acreage  of  individual  growers) 
has  not  been  changed  but  more  latitude  is  now  given  to  growers  in  selecting 
the  .particular"  areas  that  may  be  used  for  cotton. 


The  latest  official  astimate  of  the  1953-54  planted  acreage  of  cotton 
on  the  Northern  Coast  of  Puerto  Rico,  1,204  acres,  is  substantially  below 
the  4,027  acres  harvested  in  this  zone  in  1952-53  on  which. about  1,075 
bales  were  produced.    Thi3  zone  accounted  for  more  than. 80  percent  of 
Puerto  Rico's  cotton  acreage  in  1952-53. 


